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tenth century, permitted his grand huntsman to chase this animal 
from the middle of November to the beginning of December ; and 
William the Conqueror, whose memory should be held in the 
highest reverence by all preserving squires, took the wild boar, 
with the stag and the roebuck, under his especial protection, enact- 
ing that any one found guilty of destroying one of these animals 
should be punished with the loss of his eyes. Barbarous as this 
certainly is, the modern penalty for killing a pheasant or a hare is 
scarcely less hurtful to the individual, and decidedly more preju- 
dicial to society. 

On the continent of Europe, however the case is very different : 
the wild boar still finds a home in the forests even of France and 
Germany, and his pursuit is still one of the most exciting sports 
. of those countries. ■ His formidable weapons render the chase 
of the wild boar rather a dangerous occupation both for the hunts- 
man and his dogs ; and the former is not unfrequently compelled by 
the boldness of his charge, which has obtained for him in Germany . 
the appellation of "knight of the forest," to take refuge in the 
branches of the nearest tree. 

The canine . teeth of the boar, which grow to a considerable 
length in old animals, must be reckoned amongst the most dan- 
gerous weapons to be met with in the animal world. The upper 
canines spring from a singular projection of the sides of the upper 
jaw, and, instead of taking a downward direction, as in most 
animals, grow upwards on each side of the snout. The lower 
canines follow the same direction, and are applied to the sides of 
the upper pair ; so that, by the constant friction of their surfaces, 
both paira of teeth are worn to a sharp edge, and kept constantly 
in the best possible condition for inflicting a severe wound. This 
apparatus is applied with great force by a slight upward movement 
of the powerful head and neck of the animal when within reach of 
his foe; and when the boar is at bay, he will often, by taking a 
single step forwards, lay the foremost of the dogs dead at his feet. 
These Weapons arrive at their full perfection when the animal is 
about three yeara old, and, before this period, they are said always 
to remain in the company of the old ones for protection. As the 
boar increases in age, his teeth gradually beoome more curved in 
their form, so th'at the points are no longer available, and the 
weapons becomi-sfar less formidable ; and a hoar of five or six years 
old is said to be'by no means so dangerous as one of from three to 
five years. 

In their native forests, these animals collect into flooks, and, 
when danger threatens, the well-armed boars press forward to face 
the enemy, often forming a circle, in the centre of winch the 
females and young are placed, and in this position they defy the 
attacks of their foe. The domestic hog is observed to retain the 
same habit; and a curious instance of the exercise of this instinct, 
by some of the balft^dld' hogs of Jamaica, is given by Mr. Gosse, 
in his interesting bootitppn the natural history of that island. The 
account is from the pen of Mi?. IJjll, of Spanish Town. Hesays: "The 
best display of woodland instinot that I have witnessed was recently 
exhibited in some young pigs -of the blue breed, brought from the 
commons and forest-runs of a" mountain-farm, "and domioiled in 
town. Three of these country pigs, a boar and two sows, had 
taken up with a black pig and spine four young followers, evidently 
town-born and bred; In tramping hpnva, after feeding out, for the 
night, some of the town dogs, of a good enough quality of the • 
hound and terrier breed, set upon them. Instantly the country 
hogs turned round, and coolly taking up their position in the angle 
of a wall, put the black pig and four young ones within the. corner 
in their rear, and threw themselves before them. .. .. , , The dogs 
that came upon them, being reinforced by a troop from the several 
yards round about, became a pack of twelve or fourteen in an 
instant. Among these were some five small curs. The three blue 
pigs were undaunted. They stood their ground with their faces to 
their enemies, and though the dogs beset them with a determination 
to fight in earnest, they successfully kept off their assailants. ■ The 
curs barked, and grabbed at them between the legs of the larger 
dogs; the larger dogs rushed at them six in a line together. The 
young boar, with well-developed tusks, stood in the centre, and 
stepping every now and then one pace forward, made his upward, 
rips at the dogs, and effectively struck them without receiving a 
smgle touch himself.'' ■''■ 



By -means of his strong cartilaginous snout, the boar can readily 
turnup the ground in search of roots, and lie also uses it in form- 
ing a hollow for his sleeping-place. This he lines with grass and- 
dead leaves ; and this habitation, if we may credit every statement 
we hear, sometimes presents a picture of connubial comfort such as 
can hardly be credited in swinish life. It is said that when the 
boar has lain himself down for his night's repose, his partner covers 
him over carefully with litter, and then creeping in under the same 
shelter, the lutppy pair sleep cozily until morning. In some cases, 
several of them form a common sleeping-place, in which they lie 
with their heads all directed towards the centre. 

The wild boar is of a black or blackish-gray colour, and is 
thickly covered with stiff bristles. In the pine forests of Germany 
these, by continual rubbing against the stems of the trees, become 
so completely agglutinated together with resinous matter as to form 
a sort of shield, which is said to be hard enough to resist a bullet. 
In his form, the wild boar generally differs from his domesticated 
relatives only in being more gaunt and meagre, but his strength 
and ferocity are much greater. His flesh is in the best condition 
from October to the end of the year ; and it is during this period 
that he is hunted. He is usually pursued with dogs; and as a 
well-tusked boar seldom exhibits any great fear of his enemies. 
but flies slowly, often turning round to threaten his assailants, the 
dogs employed in hunting him- require more strength and courage 
than fineness of scent ; in fact, independently of the danger to 
which they would be exposed, good hounds would soon be entirely 
spoilt for any other description of hunting if employed in this sport, 

Wild swine ocour in all parts of the earth ; but the species appear 
to be different in different localities. The Indian wild boar appears 
to be a distinct species from the European, although very similar 
in habits and appearance ; and the African species are distinguished 
by a singular bony protuberance on each cheek, which may be seen 
very distinctly in the fine' boar of the Camaroon Warthog 
(Potamochcerm penicillatus), now in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society in the Regent's Park. 

The wild hogs of our great continent, like the wild horses and 
cattle, owe their origin to individuals of the domesticated European 
breeds, which have escaped from servitude, and resumed, with the 
independent forest life, most of the habits of s their European 
anoestors. They are plentiful in the larger islands of the West 
Indian Archipelago, and an interesting account of their habits will 
be found in Mr, Gosse's " Naturalist's Sojourn in Jamaica," from 
which we have already quoted. 



THE EDDA. 
About the year 1100, a native of Iceland, named Scemund Sigfuson, 
animated by a aealous desire to preserve the mythological, heroic, 
and didactia poems whioh had been thus far handed down by oral 
tradition, made that collection of them whioh is known as the Edda. 
Most of these Runic poems are believed to hav.e originated in the 
period between the commencement of the sixth and the close of the 
eighth century ; and the original language and rhyme were scrupu- 
lously preserved by the collector. The verses are short, in lines of 
six and eight syllables, and the style of all of them is rude and 
concise. The predominant subjects are the amours and rivalries of 
the gods ; but the exploits of the heroes of ancient Germany and 
Scandinavia are also recounted, and held up to admiration. There 
eitisii two ancient manuscripts of this work, one of which is pre- 
served at Copenhagen, and the other at Upsal. 

About a oentury later, the Icelandic chronicler, Snorro Sturleson 
composed a prose Edda, in which the Runic myths were accom- 
panied by a' commentary relating the historical facts connected with 
them, explained the allegories, and developed the dogmas. To this 
work, so valuable to the elucidation of the Scandinavian mythology 
and traditions, are appended the Sagas, or biographies of celebrated 
warriors, oomposed at different epochs, and full of curious details 
of the marvellous adventures of the hardy and daring pirates of the 
North. '. ' •'-,'..,'- 

The subject of the first poem in the Edda of Sigfuson is "The. 
Vision of Vala," an inspired priestess, who relates, in vigorous and. 
stirring rhymes, the creation of the universe, and the causes and 
manner of its destruction and renewal. It is interesting to trace, 
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the resemblance which exists between this Runic cosmogony and 
those of Hesiod and Zoroaster, as set forthin the Theogonia and the 
Zendavesta, and between ' all these and the Genesis of Moses. In 
the beginning, we are informed, there existed only chaos; typified 
by the giant Ymer : the gods created the earth, and seeing that it 
was sterile and desolate, spread ' over it the starry firmament, 
placing the sun in the centre, to shine above the mountains and 
warm the earth into verdure. Then they made Ask and Embla, 
the parents of the human race* and assembled in the plain of Ida 
to forge the metals, and fabricate therefrom implements for their 
use. We have also the allegory of the tree of life, above whose 
spreading branches a luminous cloud continually hung; and the 
appearance of the Nornes, three august virgins, the Fates of the 
Runic mythology, whose names are Urda, Yerdandi, and Skulda. 

A- race of dwarfs appear on the scene, whose chiefs are Mod- 
sognir and Durin, the representatives of the active and passive 
principles in nature. These pigmies are the genii of the winds, the 
torrents, the cascades, the. clouds, and the glaciers ; they are also 
the forces which give verdure to the foliage of the forest and the 
herbage of the plain, and to the flowers their colour and perfume. 
The Greek imagination did not more completely people the earth 
and ocean with supernatural forms. 

The peace of the infant world is broken by the murder of Balder, 
son of Odin, by his brother Hoder, whose sad fate causes the earth 
to mourn, and Freya (the moon) to withdraw her. light. Yall 
avenges the death of Balder ; and Lok, the evil genius of the world, 
the tempter to the crime, is bound upon a bed of fire. There, in 
the realms of torment, a dark flood rolls its fetid waters, to which 
are consigned perjurers, murderers, and adulterers. There the dog 
Garni howls frightful discord, and the untamed wolf Freki rattles 
his chain. But in the gardens of the blessed, the sound of the 
harp is heard, the woods are melodious with the song of birds, and 
the heroes are awakened by Fialar, the cock of the shining plumage, 
to their daily banquet and mimic fight. 

The earth becomes filled with corruption and bloodshed; the brother 
ialls by the hand, of a brother ; hostile armies crimson with blood ' 
the green of earth's carpet ; cruelty and impurity are universally 
practised. Signs are seen which portend the end of the World : the 
branches of the tree of life are strangely agitated, and the luminous 
cloud disappears. The Iotes, the enemies of the gods, take 
courage ; Lok is on their side, and with them comes the wolf Freki 
and the black dragon Hidhogre. Swords of fire are their weapons. 
The mountains tremble, and the genii of the earth retire into the 
recesses of their sacred caverns. After a terrific battle, the gods 



are overcome by the giants ; and then comes the triumph of evil 
and the destruction of the world. The lights of the. firmament are 
extinguished, the earth sinks beneath the waves of the storjny 
ocean, and darkness and silence reign supreme over all."" This 
state of things does not, however, continue always: a new earth 
rises from the sea, the heavenly bodies again shine forth from the 
darkness, the gods return to life, and the reign of peace and virtue 
commences, under the laws of Forsete, the god of justice, and son 
of Balder. 

The religious system of the Scandinavian nations of antiquity is 
abundantly displayed in the various ballads of the poetic Edda 
which follow the remarkable Vision of Vala. In file song or poem 
of Vafthrudner we have a trial of knowledge between Odin and a 
giant, each Btriving to give the best explanation of tie marvels of 
creation. The song of Grimner is a description of the twelve 
celestial abodes. In that of Alvis a wise dwarf enumerates to 
Thor.the various orders of beings, in the language of the gods and, 
the Iotes, the dwarfs and mankind ; the enumeration is supposed to 
typify the different nations that succeeded each other on the Scan- 
dinavian soil. These are followed by three poesms on the exploits 
of Thor, two on the death of Balder, one on the amours of Freya,: 
and two on the genealogy of the kings. The Beries is closed by the 
remarkable poem called the Banquet of Egir, the deity who presides 
over the ocean, in which Lok, who is the impersonation of irony , 
and malice, rallies the assembled gods, and holds up to ridicule the 
sacred mysteries. 

From these ancient Runic, poems has been gathered all that is 
known of the Scandinavian mythology, which may be thus, summed 
up. An invisible and eternal spirit, called Alfader, the universal 
parent, ruled from the beginning the principles which, in combina- 
tion, produced the world. A pestilential vapour, first condensed by 
the cold of Nefelheim (the North Pole) into an enormous mass of 
ice, was afterwards; thawed by the heat of Muspelheim (the South 
Pole), and became the giant Ymer, who, during a profound sleep,- 
gave birth to Hrymur, the demon of frost and progenitor of tile Iotes,' 
and Surtur, the demon of fire. One of the gigantic race of the 
Iotes, named Bor, by his marriage with the giantess Belsta, became 
the father of Odin (life), Henir (light), and I^der (beat), who 
attacked Ymer and destroyed him. His dismembered body pro- 
duced the elements : his flesh became the earth, his blood the water, ' 
his bones the mountains, his hair the plants, his brains the clouds, 
and his eyes the celestial luminaries. In the centre of the earth rose 
Ygdrasil, ^the tree of life, whose topmost boughs reached the 
heavens. .-..'-, 



'TOURING IN IRELAND IN 18.54, 



On several previous occasions we gave numerous illustrations of Irish 
scenery. We now propose to resume the subject. The first of the 
accompanying engravings is a sketch of Crookhaven, a most pic- 
turesquely situated little town, the focus, or at least the future 
focus, of what promises to be the scene of vast mining industrial 
enterprise in this part of Ireland, as it would have been long before 
this, but for untoward circumstances, now happily fast passing 
away, which have hitherto retarded the prosperity of the interesting 
portion of the empire we are at present speaking of. 

Reverting again to the main road, on the way to Ellarney, and 
between Crookstown and Gougane Barra, we come to the spot 
indicated in the first of the annexed smaller illustrations. 

Iuchigeela is about twenty-four _ miles distant from Bandoh, 
possessing a church, parsonage, chapel, police-barrack, an inn, and 
several neat whitewashed houses. Here we again obtain a view of 
the river Lee, which runs close by the village. After quitting 
Inchigeela, a short and pretty drive brings us in sight of the Lakes, 
about three miles in length . Here the Lee expands itself into a broad 
sheet of water, and three continuous lakes present in their entire 
course a diversified series of the most animated scenery, dotted with 
little islands. The road along the side of the lakes is very beau- 
tiful, and winds round the northern margin of the shore, from 
which point the best view is Gougaue. 

Quitting the northern shore of the lake, we follow the course of 



the Lee, and enter a lonely valley, encompassed with mountains, 
and after a few miles' ride arrive at. the village of Ballingeary, 0.15. 
"the Place of the Wilderness," thirty- miles distant from Bandonp 
and within four miles of the source of the river Lee. A spacious 
chapel, a national school-house, a road-side inn, and some few- 
houses, constitute the village, from the bridge of which is seen a 
wild moory glen through which flows the Ballingeary stream, wind-, 
ing down the valley, and emptying itself noiselessly into the Lee, 
A rude and ancient church stands upon an eminence, about a mile 
up the glen, and several antiquated buildings are observable in 
the vicinity. A few miles further on we approach Gougane, 
through a narrow road, situated at the base of a" steep mountain, 
presenting the appearance of a craggy wilderness, and arrive at the 
head of Keiinaneigh Pass, within a short mile of the Holy Lake of 
Gougane Barra, situated at the bottom of a circular chain of moun- 
tains, wildin the aspect of its surrounding scenery ; but the tourist can 
form no conception of the scene of lovely loneliness till he contem- 
plates it within its perfect amphitheatre of rugged hiRs. A short 
curve in the pathway at once displays the whole scene to view; 
and a more complete picture of wild desolation or majestic moun- 
tain grandeur it is impossible to conceive. The small island, 
whence its sacredness, is nearly midway in the lake ; and on the 
island are a group of graceful ash trees, and the ruins of a chapel, 
the hermitage of Saint Finnibar of the Silver Locks, before. lie 



